

















ATTENTION REAL ESTATE MEN! 


Dear Sir: 

Your publication is causing much unrest 
and drooling of the mouth. My little soul 
mate and fishing companion has been on 
my rusty neck for the last 3 or 4 years to 
give up all this hustle and bustle of city 
life, and paper editing and buy a small fish- 
ing camp on the west coast of your won- 
derful state. Somewhere south of Tampa, 
or not very far north of there. OR a water- 
front home that could be converted*into a 
fishing camp. 

I'm 100% in agreement with the little 
lady. I know you don’t run any reality ads, 
but GEE WHIZZ! couldn’t you just pub- 
lish this letter. I'm sure some good Joe 
would read and appreciate our wants—and 
do something about it. 

D. R. McCLEARY, 
Editor, PARTS PUPS 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ROASTED ARMADILLO 
Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in the article 
“Florida’s Armored Invasion” by Coleman 
Newman that appeared in the October is- 
sue of your magazine. | 

Armadillos are becoming very popular 
in my section of Lake County. My dog 
catches one almost everytime I go hunt- 
ing, but I usually fail to carry a long 
shovel with which to dig him out. The 
armadillo seems to be a rather fast animal, 
considering his clumsy appearance. I tried 
to catch one the other day and he outran 
me to his hole and got away. 

The Mexicans in south central Texas 
are not the only ones who think armadillos 
are good eating. Our family has eaten two 
of them and a neighbor has eaten one. We 
agree that they are mighty good eating 
when roasted well. We have not _ tried 
them any other way. 

JAMES FULLER 
Mount Dora 
(Continued on Page 20) 











The Coser 


Florida 
by Tod Swalm. 


A moccasin glides over 
lily-pads in a _ Central 
swamp. — Photo 
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By JACK HARPER 


men and embryonic conservationists alike con- 

stantly makes its appearance in Florida. It’s the 
glowing belief that if we only imported this or that and 
turned it loose in our woods and waters that all of our 
wildlife ills would be over. 


It’s a beautiful hope, a glittering phantasma which 
has attracted the enthusiasms of many before us, and 
probably will continue to loom, mirage-like, on the horizon 
for a long time to come. 

Earnest, vocal sportsmen are continuously yearning 
publicly for something new and different in the way of 
game and fish in the state. Florida’s largemouth black 
bass, it is charged, are back-numbers, intent on race 
suicide, and the fishing attractions of the state need to 
be enhanced by the addition of trout, of northern perch, 
and—while it hasn’t yet been advocated, it probably will 
be—of whales and muskies. 

And then, of course, emerging to dry land from this 
sea of sentimental hope, there are the proponents of the 
ring-necked pheasant, of the chukar, of the Hungarian 
partridge, and of the various other exotics whose intro- 
duction has been accomplished, or at least attempted, in 
other states. 


“Give us something bigger... better... faster,” goes 
their typically American plaint. “And by all means let’s 
have a lot of them. 


A WILL-0-THE-WISP pursued by starry-eyed sports- 
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So far no serious suggestions have been made that the 
elk, the caribou or the buffalo be propagated in Florida, 
but it’s probably only a matter of time before some 
north-woodsman suggests the idea to the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. One influential 
sportsman has already advocated stocking western ante- 
lope on South Florida’s cattle ranges. 


OMEHOW or other all this talk makes Mother Nature 

look a trifle old-fashiorfed, as though, poor old lady, 
she did the best she could until the Year of Our Lord 
1950, but now we’re going to take over. That’s a little 
rash. 

Albert M. Day, director of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, suggested recently that we go to foreign shores 
and investigate game birds and mammals that might 
make out well-in America. Florida biologists agree but 
stress the point that much information is needed before 


Periodically a few Florida sportsmen sud- 
denly decide the state needs more exotic 
species and a great clamor is begun. 
The author takes the opposing view 

and tells you why. 


any thoughts of risking hard cash in 
a transplanted venture is harbored. 
On that they’ll stand through hell, 
high water, and sessions of the 
legislature. 


Whether you look at Florida, any 
other state or any other country, you'll 
find that Mother Nature did pretty 
well as long as all she had to worry 
about was wildlife. It wasn’t until 
man put in his appearance—in our 
country, until the paleface showed up 
—that nature’s problems began. Man 
ean do, and has done, more toward up- 
setting the balance of nature than ail 
the predators, the cannibalistic fish, 
the fires, floods and freezes put to- 
gether. 


The Florida black bass is Florida’s 
chief game fish. It has been decided 
so by nature. Most of the sluggish, 
fertile, warm waters of the state are 
adapted to largemouths. Neither the 
forage nor climatic conditions are 
right, according to fish culturists, for 
other game fish except panfish such 
as bream and crappie. So no matter 
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how nice it would be to have rainbow 
or brook trout, wall-eyes or muskies, 
or even small whales abounding in our 
lakes and streams, it just isn’t 
feasible. 


The commission insists on sticking 
to the idea that nature knew best, and 
will bend its efforts to restoring the 
upset balance, rather than to intro- 
duce new species which might throw it 
even more out of whack. 

And it has a wealth of past exper- 
ience to back its position. Everything 
from Louisiana’s muskrats to Asia’s 
huge Sambar deer have been intro- 
duced in the state at one time or an- 
other and, with a few notable excep- 
tions, all have failed. 


WN someone wants a new 
specie of animal, fish, or bird 
introduced in Florida the game de- 
partment tries to find the answer to 
four questions. Simply: Can it survive 
here? Will it compete with native 
game for food? Will it become a 
nuisance and damage agricultural 
erops? And is it economically sound? 
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The commission usually finds the 
project would prove too expensive, or 
not biologically possible, and turns its 
efforts to building up the native game 
stock. But it will be tried as an ex- 
periment if the foreign specie looks 
as if it might fit into Florida’s scheme 
of outdoor life. 

Way back in 1930 the game depart- 
ment purchased barrels of muskrats 
from Louisiana and stocked them 
throughout Florida. They hoped to 
give trappers a fur animal that would 
pay off. But even though liberated and 
protected in habitat identical to their 
native home, they didn’t take hold. No 
one yet has been able to explain why. 
So the biologists scratched their heads 
and reasoned that Mother Nature 
wasn’t so dumb anyway. Muskrats ex- 
tend naturally to Alabama’s Mobile 
Bay, they observed, and there is no 
handy reason why they hadn’t mig- 
rated on down to Florida. Just another 
secret the wise old girl is keeping to 
herself. 

That same year the game agency, 
still anxious to help the trappers, 
tried its hand with beavers, and had 
identical results. Florida’s only known 
beaver colony is found in the Torreya 
State Park near Marianna where it 


The famous Sambar deer of 
india has propagated success- 
fully on St. Vincent’s Island, 
but whether or not it would 
prove a game asset to the State 
as a whole is questionable. 
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just sprung up without any help from 
man. They are amply protected there 
and will probably remain, hidden 
away, happily building dams and 
natural fish pools. 

Some foreign species adapt quite 
well to isolated sections of the state. 
One of these is the huge Sambar deer 
from far-away India. There are an 
estimated four dozen of these animals 
roaming the wilds of St. Vincent’s 
Island, a 14,000-acre hump of sand 
and scrub in the Apalachicola Bay off 
the coast of Franklin County. The 
Sambar, bigger than the elk and mule 
deer of the west, was put there in 
1908 by the island’s wealthy owner, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce. 

The doctor, who was one of Florida’s 
first genuine conservationists, deter- 
mined to give the alien Sambar every 
chance for survival. For years he kept 
the island ‘closely protected, allowing 
no hunting at all. And when hunting 
was resumed, -he was careful to see 
that only a limited number of bucks 
were removed each season. 

Under such vigilance the little band 
of deer thrived happily, and by 1940 
it was estimated the Sambar popula- 
tion on St. Vincent’s had gone well 
into the hundreds. This was a long 
jump from the four animals—three 
does and a buck—that were originally 
released. During the war, however, 
an epidemic of illegal hunting broke 
out, and the island’s supply dwindled 
to the discouraging low of 50 or less. 


HY DOESN’T the state stock those 
big exotic deer on public hunt- 
ing grounds? Expense, mainly, but 
also the lack of knowledge concerning 
the Sambar. Purchasing deer from 
India would run into money. And, as 
yet, no way to trap them off St. Vin- 
cent’s island has been devised. In fact, 
to the game commission’s knowledge 
no appreciable number of deer has 
ever been trapped in Florida and state 
trappers have tried. Then, too, we 
don’t know if the Sambar would sur- 
vive on mainland deer ranges. Or he 
might compete with native white tails 
for food or become a nuisance, like the 
Australian rabbit, and harm _ the 
state’s cattle industry. 

The most frequent request made of 
the game department is for the intro- 
duction of the Chinese pheasant. 
Florida, along with many other states, 
is giving this popular game bird a 
try. The pheasant provides the bulk of 
upland game shooting in about half 
of the states in which they thrive— 
roughly across the country north of 
the Mason and Dixon line. However, 
they have never accepted the South as 
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suitable for their requirements. 

Florida, though, has a _ pheasant 
program underway in Hardee County 
and hopes to at least gain information 
which will lead to their growth here. 
The birds are hatched in incubators 
or under bantam hens and then al- 
lowed to go wild gradually. The com- 
mission is risking only $500 a year 
on the pheasant program. 

Hardee County sportsmen are en- 
thusiastic about the future outlook. 
However, the state is skeptical of the 
pheasant’s chances to establish itself 
in sufficient numbers to be classed as 
a game bird. Past failures in Florida 
and other parts of the South, as well 
as the opinion of pheasant authorities 
throughout the country, are respon- 
sible for this skepticism. If the pheas- 
ant does become a Florida game bird 
it will be the first time he has made 
his home in the South outside a game 
farm. He is an old story with state 
wildlife people. In 1937, nearly 3,009 
of them along with many Cuban 
guineas, were released in Florida. 
There is no trace of them now. 


The Hungarian and chukar part- 
ridges have also been tried. More than 
150,000 ‘““Huns” have been liberated in 
43 states of the U. S. They have taken 
hold in only 14. Florida liberated 109 
and has nothing to show for it now. 
Chukar partridges were being raised 
by a private individual at Crescent 
City with considerable success. As 





long as they’re kept on the game farm 
they thrive. But when released in the 
woods, they soon die. The chukar does 
well in the arid sections of western 
America but has not survived with 
any appreciable success in the South- 
east. 
Ys eles at Florida’s fishing sit- 
uation will give the same story. 
Yellow perch, white bass, smallmouth 
bass and carp were transplanted in 
the Sunshine State. Only the German 
carp, a rough fish of unsavory repu- 
tation, has survived. He is found in 
extreme northwest Florida. 

It looks as if Mother Nature knows 
best after all. Of course, there have 
been exceptions but they usually “just 
happened” and were not planned by 
man. The Florida armadillo is a per- 
tinent example. Two escaped from a 
Sanford zoo in 1924, and since, their 
offsprings, possibly aided by other 
escapees, have spread to 29 Florida 
counties. 


Many of the country’s domestic 
animals came from the old world. In 
the poultry and animal husbandry 
field, there are no representatives of 
pure American strains on our modern 
farms. Chickens, ducks, and geese all 
had their origin elsewhere. Horses 
came over with the Spanish explorers. 
Beef stock, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and goats, the house cat and house rat 
were brought from Europe or Asia. 

(Continued on Page 15) 





A young eagle banded 
by the author a_ few 
years ago. 


wy HEN I first went to Florida 
in 1939, I found ideal nesting 
conditions for bald eagles 
along the west coast from Clearwater 
south to Fort Myers. One might ex- 
pect to find an eagle’s nest for each 
mile of Florida coastline bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico where I had from 100 
to 125 nests under observation each 
year. At that time there was an abun- 
dance of large pines there, in which 
the eagles prefer to build their nests. 


Ten years have produced a tremen- 
dous change. Thousands of acres have 
been cleared of all trees to make space 
for market-gardening and in exten- 
sive areas, lumbermen have cut all the 
timber. of any size, leaving few trees 
large enough for an eagle to build in. 
Housing construction all along the 
coast is crowding the big birds from 
their favorite nesting territory along 
the water front, and I am wondering, 
where in another ten years these 
eagles will find a place to nest. The 
black mangroves will probably always 
be available and I know of four eagle 
nests in them, where all the pine in 
the district has been cut, but what 
security does a nest ten feet from the 
ground afford an eagle, and how very 
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humiliating for the King of the Air 
to bring his domicile to this low 
level! 

During my 11 years of banding 
more than 1,000 young bald eagles 
in Florida and in eastern Ontario, 
Canada, many people have asked my 
opinion as to the present status of 
the bird. Is it increasing? Just holding 
its own? Or decreasing? 

From 1939 to 1946 I could see little 
change in the nesting success of 
eagles in Florida. Each year, pairs 
that I observed brought forth broods 
of one or two young, with a usual 
nesting mortality of about 30 per 
cent with the exception of 1945, when 
nesting was badly disrupted by a 
hurricane. But 1947, 1948 and 1949 
have been disastrous years, with nest- 
ing mortality so serious that I am 
deeply concerned about it. 


In 1947, of 123 nests under obser- 
vation, 51 produced no young, a nest- 
ing failure of 41 per cent; in 1948, of 
125 nests, 60 produced no young, a 
failure of 48 per cent; in 1949, 65 
out of 108 nests produced no young, 
or a 60 per cent nesting failure—a 
vitally serious matter. Why did 65 of 
108 nests fail to produce a crop of 


(Reprinted from Audubon Magazine) 
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young birds? Fortunately I had kept 
close watch over them and knew, in 
part, why some of them had failed. 

In 23 nests the old birds were pres- 
ent, but for some unknown reason did 
not lay eggs; in 31 nests the eggs 
were laid but did not hatch; the adult 
eagles did not return to four nests; 
three were taken over by great horned 
owls; trees supporting three nests 
were cut down; and boys robbed one 
nest of its eggs. 

This analysis of 65 nesting failures 
is both disturbing and puzzling. Why 
did 23 pairs of eagles fail to lay eggs 
after repairing their nests? Why was 
it that the eggs in 31 nests failed to 
hatch? These are questions that, un- 
fortunately, I cannot answer. As Joe 
Hickey, Wildlife Management Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, said 
in a letter to me: “Bird study would 
not be a lifetime hobby if we could 
catch up with all the answers 1n one 
year. Some of these problems will 
help to keep you young.” 

In the eastern United States, there 
are two definite nesting concentra- 
tions of the bald eagle; the Chesa- 
peake Bay area of Maryland and the 
State of Florida. North and South 
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The bald eagle, King of Birds 


Carolina, and Georgia, appear to have 
few nests, as far as I can learn. 

In 1942 on Pine Island near Fort 
Myers, I found 12 active nests in a 
tract one and one-half by six miles 
long, containing nine square miles of 
pine forests. In January, 1949, I was 
dismayed to find practically all the 
large timber had been cut and that 
only four nests were occupied! Many 
adult eagles could be seen, but they 
were just loafing around, loath to 
leave their old nesting territory, and 
yet, unable to find a suitable nesting 
site. Some of these birds may stay 
around Pine Island for two or three 
years before they decide to leave and 
try to nest elsewhere. 


From the first thousand eagles that 
I banded in Florida, I have had 90 
recoveries, or a known mortality of 
nine per cent. The bands returned to 
me, most of them taken from the legs 
of dead eagles that I had banded when 
they were living birds in the nest, 
came from practically every state east 
of the Mississippi and from Canadian 
provinces as far west as Manitoba. 


and living emblem of American 


freedom, is slowly being pushed into extinction. Why? 


The disturbing feature here is that, 
although a few of the birds were alive 
and released after being caught in fox 
and muskrat traps, more than 80 of 
them, or 90 per cent of those on which 
I had returns, were shot and killed by 
irresponsible persons. All bird lovers 
are familiar with this type of wanton 
killer, to whom any wild creature; 
particularly large spectacular ones, aré 
eagerly sought targets. 


While I do not for a moment over- 
look the serious effects of shooting of 
eagles, I am of the opinion that the 
rapid decline in nesting during the 
past three seasons in Florida is the 
most dangerous threat at present. 
Referring to my figures for 1949, 
where 65 out of 108 nests went wrong, 
causing the non-production of some 
97 young birds (1.5 per nest being 
the average) this one season’s loss is 
more than my 90 birds reported shot 
during the past ten years. The solution 
in Florida would be the establishment 
of more reserves such as the Ever- 
glades National Park where the eagles 
could nest undisturbed and in safety. 


Dr. Herbert R. Mills of Tampa and 
I estimate there are about 450 bald 
eagle nests in Florida. In another 
decade the adult eagles occupying 
these nests will be hard pressed to 
find other suitable sites after their 
nesting trees are cut down. Georgia 
and the Carolinas still have an abun- 
dance of big timber, but I doubt if 
the Florida eagles would move there 
from the land of their birth. After 
the nesting season, the adults move 
north in June but they are all back 
again in September or early October 
to reclaim their nest sites. The young 
move north in May and do not return 
until November or December. Of ten 
Florida “recoveries,” not one of them 
came during the period from June to 
October, inclusive, in any year. I have 
had no recoveries north of Florida in 
January, February or March, the 
months during which the young have 
all returned to Florida where they will 
eventually nest. This makes evident 
the importance of maintaining suit- 
able nesting areas in this state. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Worm’s eye view of a bald eagle’s nest nestled in the top of a tall pine tree on Merritt’s Island. 




















Ghe Suwannee River, Florida’s most 
famous stream has everything--- colorful legend, 


scenic, beauty---and fighting fish 
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out! 


Right, a big bass comes out of the Suwannee. Below, flyrodding 
for stumpknockers in the upper river. 











HE COMPOSER sat back in his chair. His latest 

manuscript was finished with one exception. 

Somehow the river in his song didn’t fit the 
melody. 

“Way down upon de Pedee ribber,’’ he mused to him- 
self. It didn’t sound right. He tried his first choice 
again. 

“Way down upon de Yazoo ribber.” Something was 
still lacking. 

It didn’t make a great deal of difference one way or 
the other. Stephen Foster’s only interest was to use the 
name of some southern river for the song that he had 


(This is the eighth article in Charles Anderson’s 
famous fishing grounds of Florida.—Ed.) 


popular series on 





written for the great minstrel singer of the day, E. P. 
Christy. 

As he was going over the words and melody again his 
brother Morrison entered the parlor studio with a new, 
world atlas under his arm. In a matter of moments the 
two brothers were pouring over the maps of the southern 
United States searching for rivers with two-syllable 
names. 

Morrison saw the name first. It was attached to a 
river that had a beginning in Georgia and ran down 
through Florida to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Swanee ... Sa-wanee’’, the musician mouthed the 
words several times and then happily crossed out Pedee 
and Yazoo in the original manuscript and by that act 
immortalized a river he may never have seen and made 





it as famous and well-known as any of the great rivers 
throughout the civilized world. 


ODAY the Suwannee has almost reverted to its place 
in song and legend—a sleepy, nostalgic stream un- 
rutted by the grinding wheels of progress. Commerce, a 
one-time booming industry on the river, has died to the 
point that there isn’t so much as an excursion boat left. 
A large bold-faced sign on one of the bridges of the 
lower river still states that any boat wishing to have 
the bridge opened must give five days written notice to 
a Jacksonville address. A fact not encouraging to river 
traffic whether commercial or pleasure. 





The Suwannee river has a wildly beautiful beginning 
in one of the last truly primitive areas of the country, 
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the world famous Okefenokee Swamp 
of south Georgia and north Florida. 

Among the fresh water swamps of 
the South only the Florida Everglades 
are larger than the Okefenokee. It is 
45 miles long and 30 wide and covers 
parts of four counties in Georgia and 
two in Florida.- The Seminoles, who 
lived in the swamp until pushed into 
the Everglades during the Seminole 
War, called the swamp “ecunnau 
finecua” meaning a place of trembling 
earth. A just name as many parts of 
the swamp are covered with a spongy, 
earthy matter, solid enough to support 
the weight of several men but with 
each step the ground trembles and 
shakes.over an area of fifty to seventy- 
five feet. In some instances the 
trembling is so great that even the 
large trees growing in the swamp will 
sway with every step a person takes 
in their vicinity. 

Interesting to note on old maps of 
the swamp is the variation of the 
spelling of the swamp in the past 160 
years. Note that each spelling is a 
variation or corruption of the original 
Indian words. 1790 — Ekanfinaka; 
1796 — Akenfinoga; 1810 — Ekenfin- 
ooka; 1818 — Oquafanaoka; 1818 — 
Oke-fin-a-cau; 1813 — Okefinoka; 
1854—E-fi-no-cau; and the present 
day Okefenokee. The people of the 
Swamp pronounce the name leaving 
the final ‘ee’ silent—Oke’-e-fen-oke’. 

During the great commercial expan- 
Sion in the middle of the 19th century 
the Okefenokee and its two main 
rivers, the Suwannee and St. Marys, 
came into the national spotlight for 
the first time. But, as in two later 
ventures of the same type, the light 
went out and the venture failed. 

In a report dated Washington, D. C., 
February 19th, 1829, to the Board of 
Internal Improvements, a Lt. John 
Pickett of the Army Engineers recom- 
mended that a canal from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico would save some 
700 miles for ships plying the trade 
between New Orleans to New York 
and Liverpool. The route of his pro- 
posed canal was from the mouth of the 
St. Marys river on the Atlantic, into 
Billy’s Lake in the heart of the swamp, 
then down the Suwannee to the pres- 
ent site of Ellaville, then by a canal, 
to be built, to the Ocilla (Aucilla) 
river and into the Gulf. Pickett’s pro- 
posed waterway died without fanfare 
and it wasn’t until 1877 that the idea 
was again brought to light. In that 


Boating down the Suwannee 
can be rough business when 
the water is low. 
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year a report was made by Lt. Col. 
Q. A. Gilmore of the Army Engineers 
on a Trans-Florida Ship Canal. The 
report resulted in an appropriation 
for a survey and cost estimate of the 
project. This also died without action. 
The final venture, of course, was the 
canal of the 1930’s that was actually 
started but died for lack of support 
and funds. 

OME fifteen years before Foster 
S was to immortalize the Suwannee 
for all time, others were seeing the 
river for much more than a minstrel’s 
song. Farms in the rich river valley 
were being cleared and towns were 
springing up in the wake of the new 
settlers. 

The NEWS of St. Augustine, Oc- 
tober 25, 1845 noted: 

“Our readers may remember that 
it has been in contemplation for 
some time past to establish a mail 
route, by steamers, upon the Suwan- 
nee, from Cedar Keys to Fort White, 
to be connected thence with the St. 
Johns by stage ... The Steamboat 
‘Orpheus’ built in New Orleans, ex- 
pressly for the purpose, has arrived, 
and taken her station on the route. 
We learn that she is a most beauti- 
ful vessel, 136 feet in length, and is 
fitted up in fine style, with 18 ele- 
gant staterooms. She will carry the 
U. S. Mail from Cedar Keys to the 
new town of Santa Fe on the Santa 
Fe River, in Columbia county, once 
a week and will also run up the 
Suwannee to the flourishing town 
of Columbus.” 

The “flourishing town of Columbus” 
was also made note of in the St. 
Augustine NEWS in 1843 by an un- 
known writer doing one of the popular 
travel articles of the period: 

“ . . arrived in Columbus on 
Friday at twelve or one o’clock. This 
place is situated on the east side 
of the Suwannee, at what is called 
Platt’s Ferry, immediately at the 
forks of the river. (Withlacoochie 
and Suwannee) ... Columbus is in 
Columbia county, and is destined to 
become a place of considerable note. 
There are two large stores well 
stocked with goods, and_ several 
more being built. 

“.. Wagons are continually com- 
ing in loaded with cotton and other 
productions of the soil. I was in- 
formed by a gentleman that goods 
to the amount of a thousand dollars 
per day have been disposed of here. 
. . . Over three thousand bales of 
cotton have been shipped down the 
river this fall from Columbus, and 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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There was a time when the Suwannee was one of the South’s busiest thoroughfares for 
wood-burning steamboats like this. 


The “Three States’ was typical of the steamboats plying the Suwannee around the turn 
of the century. 
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The striped bass is a sajt water cit- 








by John Dillin 


he THE fresh and brackish waters of some 
sections of Florida, a salt water fish is 
beginning to create a minor sensation among 
sport anglers. 

Old timers will come out and tell us that 
they knew it all the time, but we can re- 
mind them that they didn’t say much about 
it. : 

I am referring, of course, to the striped 
bass (Roccus saxatilis). 

Yes, I know the striped bass is classified 
as a salt water species. But let’s look where 
they are being caught and observed. A few 
places that we can tell you about right 
now is the Nassau River which separates 
Nassau and Duval Counties, Black Creek in 
Clay Countiy, Pellicer Creek between St. 
Johns and Flagler Counties, and Escambia 
River in the county of the same name. 

Brackish waters, you say? Possibly, but 
more fresh than brackish because they are 
being caught well inland. 

The stripers in Black Creek are many 
miles from the mouth where it flows into 
the St. Johns River. Mind you, too, this 
mouth is only a couple of miles north of 
Green Cover Springs and some 40 miles 
from the ocean. 

Pellicer Creek is another example. I 
have caught black bass two miles nearer 
salt water than where I hung a striped bass. 

But what is more important, the stripers 
are appearing more frequently and seem to 
be showing up farther south than their 
normal range. 

I have talked with at least a dozen Flor- 
ida outdoor writers. Only one had ever 
heard of striped bass south of Pellicer Creek 
and they were observed there only on rare 
occasions. However, Marine Studios at 
Marineland, Fla., has definite proof of 
striped bass in Long Creek which is deep 
in Flagler County. 

When we say “proof,” we mean just that. 
It is one thing to be able to talk about 
catching some fish and another thing to be 
able to point it out daily. 

Marine Studios points with a bit of pride 
to a striped bass swimming in the oceana- 
rium. This is the same fish, the very same, 
that was caught in Long Creek and so far. 
as is known is a bit of an all-South record. 

It is just about a year ago now that the 
bass was placed in the Marineland tanks. 
It weighed only two pounds then. Now, 
we estimate it would tip the scales at 10 
pounds. 

We have been observing this bass for 
some time with the thought of learning 
something about him and all his brothers 
and sisters. He truly is a spectacular fish. 
They tell me that if surf fishermen were 
polled from Nova Scotia to Cape Hatteras, 
they would say that their favorite game 
fish is the striper. 

He seems to always be rough and ready 


and like Garbo, wants to be alone. It has 
a vicious strike, is very fast and seems to 
have plenty of endurance. 

It is a colorful fish, too. While there is 
little danger of confusing it with other 
species, it does change appearance accord- 
ing to its habitat. Perhaps that is why it 
has so many nicknames such as the striper, 
the rock fish, rock bass, white bass, green- 
head, squid hound, sea bass and streaked 
bass. It is sometimes called linesides be- 
cause of the seven or eight dark stripes 
that runlaterally from head to tail. 

The striped bass is principally a silvery 
fish with the upper sides changing from 
brassy green to olive. 

Quotations from early settlers in North 
America point to the enormous abundance 
of striped bass in those times. According to 
Caulkins in 1852, four men in 1811 caught 
9,900 pounds of bass in a single night. 

In the early 1900’s off Long Island, it 
is reported almost anyone who knows how 
to fish could fill a wagon. One Long Island 
anglers caught just under one ton in seven 
days. 

In 1934 at Point Judith, Rhode Island, 
90,000 pounds were taken in a single trap 
in two weeks. 

As for size, the world’s record is a 73- 
pounder on rod and reel. It was caught at 
Vineyard Sound, Mass., in 1917. Commer- 
cial fishermen have recorded striped bass 
up to 125 pounds. 

With this history in mind, we might con- 
sider what this bass could mean to Florida. 
Our rival state of California transplanted 
the striper in the early 1880's. California 
today has some of the best striped bass 
fishing in the world. 

Our bass in North Florida apparently 
come by accident. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve they could be very successfully grown 
here. They spawn in fresh water rivers and 
bays like Black Creek, for example. Here 
would be an excellent space to start. 

Reproduction should be very fast. One 
20-pound bass is reported to have yielded 
1,500,000 eggs. 

At least, transplanting would be some- 
thing to consider. 

Is it worth itP I would say so. There are 
few fish that can compare with it for a 
fight. It will strike either artificial lures or 
natural baits. The lures can be top water 
or sinkers. Their natural foods are clams, 
eels, mullet, menhaden and whiting to men- 
tion a few. 


Will they thrive in Florida? That list of 
natural foods should indicate they will. But 
again I will remind you of the striper that 
swims in the oceanarium at Marineland. In 
one year’s time, it has grown eight pounds. 

Here is for more striped bass fishing in 
Florida. 


SUWANNEE RIVER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a great number of bales are now 
piled on the banks of the river. 
“The site of Columbus is cer- 

tuinly most desirable. A beautiful 
boiling spring in its midst and sur- 
rounded by rich and fertile lands. 
It is distant from the mouth of the 
Suwannee 180 miles, navigable for 
steamboats and large flatboats. The 
river is navigable for steamboats as 
high as the Upper Mineral Springs. 
I understand that two steamers have 
actually been that high up and 
found no difficulty in the depth of 
the water. I am surprised that some 
enterprising person has not, ere 
this, placed a boat on this river, 
there being produce enough sent 
down to keep one well employed.” 

Long ago the “flourishing town of 
Columbus,” along with the steamboats 
and river traffic, passed into the limbo 
of the forgotten. Standing near the 
site of the “two large stores well 
stocked” is a neon festooned “juke” 
with its loud and blaring music box. 
There are no remains of the town that 
was to be a place of considerable 
note. 

The Upper Mineral Springs referred 
to may have been what is now known 
as Suwannee Springs at the site of 
the proposed Suwannee River State 
Parle 

ROM its picturesque beginning in 

the swamp, 217 miles from the 
mouth, the river runs a lazy, winding 
course most of the year. But with the 
coming of the spring rains the river 
changes its peaceful ways. The swamp 
at the river’s headquarters is 120 feet 
above sea-level and drains a watershed 
of 5,346 square miles in southern 
Georgia, and 5,022 square miles in 
Florida. At no place on the first 150 
miles is the river broad, and with 
spring rains, the river sometimes 
changes from the slow stream of lyric 
and picture to a boiling, turbulent 
mass of water, often overflowing the 
banks of the lower river to the extent 
of doing a great deal of damage to 
wildlife adjacent to the river. In some 
cases of extreme high water the over- 
flow has even reached out so far as 
to destroy the early crops of the fertile 
farming country for many miles on 
each side. 

With the ending of the spring rains 
the river settles back to normal and 
becomes a peaceful mixture of brown 
swamp and crystal clear spring water. 
The brown water of the swamp is from 
its long contact with the tannic acid 
qualities of the cypress, palmetto and 
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pine that covers the greater portion 
of the Okefenokee. Beginning with the 
White Sulphur Springs at White 
Springs, Florida, the amber water is 
tempered with the water of hundreds 
of springs for the rest of its journey 
to the Gulf. The majority are small, 
many of them being in the main 
channel of the river and un-noticed. 
Others, such as White Springs, Suwan- 
nee and Fanning, have a flow of sev- 
eral thousand gallons per minute at 
the boil. Some of these larger springs 
have been turned into recreational 
areas by the state or private enter- 
prise. Others, such as White Sulphur 
Springs, are noted for their medicinal 
and recuperative powers. During the 
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PEACE 


By PAULINE MICKLE ROBISON 


I ask a bird in a tree top 
Primping in solemn array, 

Where can I find peace, little bird; 
But he swiftly darted away. 

I ask the strange, old fellow 

As he dozed alone in the sun, 
“Where do you find peace, my friend?” 
“Go to the river, my son.” 


I straightened the basket on my back 
Hooked a reel on my rod, 

And tramped the way to the river 
Alone with myself, and God. 

I lifted a fly from my hat-band 
Swung it far out the stream, 

Then gradually worked it inward, 
Watching the radiance beam. 

And the day faded off into darkness 


With the lights of the nearest town 
Glittering mists in the moonlight 


And the peace I had sought was found. 


OR oe 


latter part of the 19th century, White 
Sulphur Springs was one of the popu- 
lar “bathing” places of the great and 
near great of the century. The town of 
White Springs, now a flag stop on the 
bus lines, boasted 17 fine hotels. How- 
ever, the spring flows on and the 
owner still does a fine business with 
transients who stop to drink and bathe 
in the revitalizing sulphur water. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
waters that flow both east and west 
from the Okefenokee are their keeping 
qualities. Before the advent of steam 
one of the ever present problems of 
the salt water sailor was fresh water. 
On long voyages the water was kept in 
wooden casks and within a few months 
it would sour and spoil. But not so the 
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water of either the Suwannee or the 
St. Marys rivers. It is a matter of 
actual record of one vessel keeping the 
water over a period of two years. 
When the last cask was finally opened 
the water was as good as the day it 
was put aboard. Skippers of the old 
wind ships thought nothing of going 
several days off their route to water 
at the St. Marys or the Suwannee. One 
enterprising business-man went so far 
as to build two large floating tanks. 
Filling them far up the St. Marys he 
would float them down to Fernandina 
and market the water to sea-going 
vessels for a cent a gallon. 


4), aces in the woods and swamp 
areas on both banks of the 
Suwannee withstands terrific hunt- 
ing pressure. Two of Florida’s most 
sought after species, the white-tailed 
deer and the wild turkey, are taken in 
number in Madison, Taylor, Dixie and 
Suwannee counties. But, as in all 
sections of the state, the old-timers 
will tell you, “It ain’t what it used to 
be”. On a recent small boat trip down 
the river the writer observed prac- 
tically all types of wild duck feeding 
near shore along the entire course of 
the river. On several occasions, large 
flocks of Canada geese were seen, 
usually in areas that were near ex- 
tensive farming operations. Squirrel 
are abundant but tricky to hunt in 
the dense growth along the banks. 

Fishing the Suwannee is like every 
other stream in the state. It has its 
good days and its bad. Usually the 
good days are during periods when 
the water is at a steady level or when 
a slight drop is anticipated. Every 
type of fish that makes its home in 
the warm southern waters is found 
here, with the addition of a species of 
black bass found nowhere else, the 
Suwannee River Bass. Actually the 
Suwannee Bass is a branch of the 
smallmouth family but is not a true 
smallmouth. Isolated, pretty much as 
the Kentucky Bass, it is found only 
in the Suwannee and its tributaries. 
Bearing all the characteristics of the 
bass family the biggest difference to 
the layman would be in the placements 
of the fins and a slight difference in 
the black mottled color of the side 
scales. 


Warmouth, bream, red bellies and 
the fighting largemouth bass are ail 
taken in quantity in the shaded over- 
growth along the stream bank. Baits 
of just about every type have proven 
themselves in the dark waters of the 
Suwannee, but the old cane-pole fish- 
erman with the large shiner or red-fin 
minnow as bait is the guy who comes 
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in consistently with the large catches 
of bass. And as a matter of course, 
he is also the one that comes in with 
the largest fish. The pan fish caught 
in the river will just about run to par 
in size with other fishing spots in the 
state; the bass, however, will be found 
wanting when it comes to the lunkers. 
Although some few large bass are 
taken in the Suwannee the average 
large bass will be found to be in the 
seven or eight pound class. 

Another good bet is the Suwannee 
River catfish. Most of it is done via 
the trot-line method. Few being taken 
with rod-and-reel or cane-pole. Anyone 
throwing away the lowly cat is cer- 
tainly not in on the know, because the 
Suwannee cat is one of the sweetest- 
eating fish in the state. 

Accommodations along the river are 
few and far between. Unless camping 
or living in a trailer, the best bet is 
to headquarter in one of the towns 
near the river. There are a great many 
“landings” along the entire course but 
the majority offer only boats, bait 
and some tackle. A few have a limited 
number of cabins. 

One other tip: if you plan your 
Suwannee fishing in the summer don’t 
forget that bottle of mosquito repel- 
lent—you’ll need it if you’re out late 
in the afternoon. 


CRACKER GAME 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Even the domestic turkey came from 
Mexico. 

Wild species haven’t been such suc- 
cessful immigrants as their tame 
brethren. It’s comparably easy to raise 
them on game farms but when they’re 
turned loose to scratch for themselves, 
it’s a different story. Pheasants and 
Hungarian and chukar partridges are 
about the only exotic game that thrive 
in this country. And they haven’t cot- 
toned to Florida. 

The State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission is willing to experi- 
ment with foreign species of birds, 
animals, and fish. But it insists on 
doing it conservatively, not like a 
millionaire sportsman who can whim- 
sically dally in an expensive hobby. 
The agency is asking, and intends to 
get, ample returns from the license- 
money spent. 


So the next time you hit upon the 
idea that three-legged grouse from 
Timbuktu would be good hunting in 
Florida, THINK before getting on 
the phone and asking your commis- 
sion for them. 

Besides, ain’t the cracker game 
good enough for you? 
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Dr. Julian D. Corrington, University of Miami zoology professor, explains the red- 
bellied mud snake for TV audiences on Miami's ‘Science Show Window” program. 


GONSERVATION BY VIDEO 


OPULAR education in South 

Florida natural history and 
conservation is being regularly 
spread through Greater Miami’s 
10,000 television receiving-sets. 
The University of Miami and Sta- 
tion WTVJ, Florida’s first and 
Miami’s one video station, are col- 
laborating to do it entertainingly 
and authoritatively. 

On a half-hour of choice eve- 
ning time at 9 p.m., every other 
Tuesday, “Science Show Window,”’ 
a production of the University of 
Miami Radio and Television De- 
partment, presents University of 
Miami science faculty members. 
The professors show specimens 
and tell about them in a lively, 
factual program. 

In addition to its emphasis on 
conservation, the series gains un- 
usual listener appeal by being pur- 
posely limited to the natural his- 
tory of South Florida. A high per- 
centage of Greater Miami’s peo- 
ple grew up and learned the flora 
and fauna of some other part of 
the country before coming to Mi- 
ami as adults. Few books and little 
other popular material on the 
wildlife of the subtropical area 
are readily avallable. Hence, a 
high vacuum in public knowledge, 
matched by considerable curiosity 
about.the creatures and plants pe- 
culiar to the southernmost part 
of the peninsula. 

Many individuals, nevertheless, 
have gleaned a smattering of in- 
formation, along with a _ note- 


worthy measure of fallacious folk- 
lore. These people enjoy being 
“straightened out’ by the pro- 
fessors via video, they say. 

Sydney W. Head, Chairman of 
the Radio and Television Depart- 
ment, supervises the production of 
the program. On his staff is Oliver 
Griswold, a writer and lecturer on 
history — human and natural — 
with a special background in South 
Florida material. He plans the 
programs in consultation with 
Prof. Head, works out a sequence 
of questions and answers with the 
professors, and conducts an inter- 
view before the cameras. 

When the show goes on the air, 
it has the appearance of a free- 
and-easy extemporaneous conver- 
sation between an “average citi- 
zen”’ and an informed authority. 
Actually, it is the result of hours 
of conference and rehearsal. The 
exhibits are worked into the show 
smoothly, and the televiewer winds 
up with a great deal of new in- 
formation and has had a number 
of popular misleading supersti- 
tions explained in the light of 
fact. 

Popular appeal of the program is 
indicated by the fact that it is 
sponsored by the Taylor Construc- 
tion Company, a large Miami 
building firm, which also sponsor's 
a dramatic series produced by the 
University of Miami “Television 
Workshop Players,” who alternate 
weekly with the science programs. 
—Nicholas Curtis. 
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OUR GENERAL PUBLIC 


It is astonishing to learn that the general 
public has little or no idea what our fed- 
eration stands for. Many people have be- 
lieved that the federation is a state agency 
related to the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and supported by state funds. 
Some people have simply wondered what 
it is all about, reading, as they have, nu- 
merous news releases about the activities 
of the federation. 


The blame lies directly at our own door, 
As a federation, we have endeavored to 
assist sportsmen and conservationists in or- 
ganizing local clubs, and from them we 
have expected news of the federation pro- 
gram and the club program to reach a 
penetrating local circulation. 


Many business men who love to fish and 
hunt, do not have the time to join and at- 
tend loca? clubs. Many of them have a 
little private retreat of their own where 
they can enjoy the wildlife atmosphere 
which stimulates human endurance for the 
busy days which drag vitality down below 
par. These, we might say, are in the cate- 
gory of the “forgotten man” as far as fed- 
eration activities are concerned. We have 
awakened to our oversight just in the nick 
of time. In an effort to bring such men 
into the fold we have begun a campaign. 
We hope to enlist every sportsman and con- 
servationist in the State, whereby, as each 
person goes about his or her daily routine 
he will ‘spread the gospel” of the Federa- 
tion objectives to every business man he 
meets, and interest him in aiding in some 
way. 


It has been found that many such busi- 
ness men do not have the time to devote 
to analyzing the program or actively en- 
gaging in conservation work, but in most 
cases are willing and happy to lend finan- 
cial assistance in the federation’s work. 
With such aid, the federation will be in a 
position to carry on a more extensive edu- 
cational program, to render more effective 
service to affiliated clubs, and to financially 
aid in restoration programs. 
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Actually, the persons receiving the great- 
est benefit from our efforts to provide bet- 
ter fishing and hunting in the state are the 
business people. Yet, the conservation bur- 
den has in the past been carried by the 
clubs in their local communities. Were it 
not for the efforts of the federation and 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion these outdoor pleasures long ago would 
have been reduced to slim proportions com- 
pared with what exists at present. 


Fishing and hunting have long been the 
chief tourist attractions cited by the va- 
rious Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the State of Florida. Bringing this element 
to the businessmen’s attention and pro- 
posing to them that they take an interest 
in our conservation program has met with 
their eager response in every case to date. 
Through this, the Federation has welcomed 
thirty businessmen into the federation as 
associate members in St. Petersburg alone. 
This example of response is to be expected 
in every city and town in Florida, once our 
army of federation affiliates starts to put 
this practice into effect in their own daily 
rounds, | 


Headquarters will furnish any member 
with full information of what the federa- 
tion has to offer these prospects, and how 
such memberships are handled. Part of the 
funds obtained from such members will 
be used to supply them with information 


“I guess we shouldn’t have shot at them.” 





about the federation’s program, so that 
between now and the time of the next legis- 
lature they may be intelligently informed 
of conservation needs, and give us their 
support. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 


When the next regular meeting of the 
federation is announced, we hope you plan 
to attend with as many members of your 
club as you can possibly congregate. There 
will be an annual attendance prize offered 
at the time of our next convention. With 
only five regular meetings during the year, 
it should not be difficult to create wide in- 
terest in your club to attend them. 


During this year, it is proposed to have 
these meetings scheduled in such locations 
as may provide real outdoor atmosphere, 
where suitable entertainment may develop 
spontaneously from among the “aggrega- 
tion”. This theme was carried out for the 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
and proved to be successful. 


LEND A HAND 


It is desired that the place for the next 
annual convention be decided at an early 
date, so that all concerned may have time 
to offer suggestions for the program and 
proposed entertainment features. We wish 
every annual convention to be better than 
the previous one, and according to the 
record, we have been able to do exactly 
this so far. 


Many hands make light work, so give us 
your suggestions all the way from where 
you wish to hold it, to the last detail of 
side events. We have a record now, with 
the entire nation. National representatives 
attending the recent convention stated with- 
out exception that Florida’s federation held 
the most outstanding convention of any 
federation in the United States. Let’s hold 
this record, and if possible outdo our- 
selves. Every member has ideas. Please 
present them to your federation. 


PROPOSED NEW PROJECT 


The federation has received an appeal 
from national to make an effort to protect 
the last surviving dozen or so members of 
a specie of deer known as the Key Deer. 
This is the smallest of the white tail sub- 
species, once very common to most of the 
islands, but in recent years pushed back 
until now the few that remain are on Pine 
Key only. Like the passenger pigeon, this 
little deer soon may be extinct unless some 
wildlife attention is given him. Coleman 
Newman, game commission director, has 
learned about this situation and is ready to 
offer advice on what may be done to save 
this little known deer. It is perhaps the 
most interesting project to be presented in 
Florida in a decade. If any of you have 
information about this white tail, please 
pass it on. 
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President..._______..__..___E. A. Markham, Gulfport 
Treasurer___.._______- William Forsythe, St. Petersburg 


Wildlife Federation 
Employs Field Agent 


A field representative to aid in club or- 
ganization and the dissemination of con- 
servation information will be hired by the 
Florida Wildlife Federation soon. The long 
expected step was taken by the federation 
at a recent directors’ meeting at Hernando. 

President Markham said the move was 
the most progressive one made since his 
association with the Florida Federation. 
Now, he pointed out, all the un-expressed 
energy about the state for better conserva- 
tion will be organized into one concerted 
effort. 

The directors also voted to continue 
their program supporting the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission in_ its 
efforts for better hunting and fishing. con- 
ditions in Florida. 

It was decided that special attention 
would be given the seasonal quail trapping 
program now underway which will trans- 
port covies of city quail back into the 
woods, A committee was appointed to dis- 
seminate information on the subject to all 
sportsmen’s clubs, youth groups, schools 
and interested citizenry. 

March 19th was set as the date for the 
regular federation meeting and a_unani- 
mous vote of confidence was given Pres. 
Markham by the board. 

Those present at the meeting were: Pres. 
E. A. Markham, Gulfport; Vice President 
Clayton Grimes, St. Petersburg Beach; 
Treasurer William Forsythe, St. Augustine; 
Councilman Floyd Hagan, Plant City; Vice 
President S. L. Craft, Milton; Director 
Mrs. D. R. Bowman, Tallahassee; Vice 
President Theodore Strawn, DeLand; Di- 
rector Merlin Mitchell, Orlando; Recording- 
secretary, George Speer, Jr., Sanford; Vice 
President A. D. Bailey, Miami; Proxy Coun- 
cilman R. M. Sheetz, Coral Gables and Ex- 
ecutive-secretary Helen Sullivan, St. Peters- 
burg. 


The Kavirondo Crane is one of the most 
gray, black and brown body, a velvet-black 
head with white and red cheeks and an 
amber crest. 
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Escambia County Organization 
Racks Up Fine Record for Year 


The Pensacola Anglers’ and Hunters’ Club pushed through a hard-hitting 
conservation program last year that could well be an example for sportsmen’s 


groups throughout the state. 


Early in the year, the club adopted a resolution to earmark approximately 


Wildlife Meeting Set 
For ‘Frisco In March 


“Are we wrong about conservation?” 

That’s the over-all theme of the North 
American Wildlife Conference to be held 
at San Francisco, California, in March. 

The general sessions will cover conser- 
vation education, land and water policies 
and the status of waterfowl. Six technical 
sessions will deal with disease, nutrition 
and control problems of waterfowl, wet 
land and fresh water resources, small game, 
coastal and marine resources, big game, and 
research and management developments. 


Ralph Cooksey, of St. Petersburg, a di- 
rector of the Florida Wildlife Federation, 
will attend the conference. Personnel of 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission who will be delegates are: 
Coleman Newman, director; John F. De- 
quine, chief fisheries biologist; O. Earle 
Frye, chief wildlife biologist, and W. W. 
Weeks, director of information and educa- 
tion. 


Truman Doesn’t Recommend 
Loans to Fight Pollution 


President Truman, in his budget recom- 
mendations to congress, cut out the $22,- 
500,000 authorization for loans to munici- 
palities for treatment works and _ disposal 
plants which is contained in the Taft- Bark- 
ley Water Pollution Control Act. 

This was done in spite of the hundreds 
of applications on file from cities and towns 
which want to start their program to re- 
due the menace to health and_ wildlife 
from domestic and industrial pollution. 

Congress, however, can act upon the bill 
without the president’s recommendation. 


equal amounts of money for fishing and 
hunting activities, reports club president, 
Comdr. W. R. Parker, USN, (ret.) And it 
went on from there to put over one of the 
most active and successful programs in its 
history. 

A quail trapping program was_ carried 
on by the club’s hunting committee in 
which the club paid the trappers fifty cents 
along with the state’s fifty cents for each 
bird trapped. Sixty birds were trapped and 
released in pairs or in multiples of pairs in 
open areas where feed appeared available. 
Nineteen new covies were established as a 
result of the program. 

Lespedeza_ bi-color plants were distrib- 
uted by the club to interested land own- 
ers sufficient for 67 quail feed patches. The 
program will be continued during 1950, 
and prizes will be given to 4-H club or 
FFA boys growing the best patch. 

Prizes were awarded club members who 
killed the biggest and second biggest deer 
and for the largest turkey during the 1949- 
50 hunting season in the Third District. 

The hunting committee attended a meet- 
ing of the game commission at Tallahassee 
held for the purpose of setting 1949-50 
hunting regulations and presented recom- 
mendations that were adopted by the com- 
mission. 

At a meeting on the Eglin Field Mili- 
tary Reservation the committee argued that 
the forest was overstocked and deer should 
be reduced by trapping and transported to 
Northwest Florida’s depleted deer ranges. 
An effort is now being made to restock deer 
in the Escambia River swamp. 

Bream and bass fingerlings were released 
in Escambia county streams in accordance 
with a rotating program initiated by the 
fish committee and approved by the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 
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Fishing is picking up throughout the state. 
The small fish have been off the beds long 
enough to be either too big or elusive tq,fake 
a bass meal. And the bass needs fage to build 


up his roe to get ready for beddjrig this spring. 
So the mighty slugger is nowesperately going 
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be good. A John Dillinger or a Black @ 
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But don’t take our word for it, ask Judge 
A. L. Johnson, of Milton. The judge caught 
some of the finest catches of the month there 
in January. 
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ST. JOHNS RIVER 


Throngs of Florida fishermen are getting 
thrills aplenty trolling for shad on the St. Johns 
River. Aside from the top sport, they report 
shad and shad roe are making the tastiest 
meals in months at home. The most successful 
recommend using a plastic line and leader and 
Reflecto No. 1. Place a buckshot on the leader 
for weight and use either a fly rod or ordinary 

Set yo icker at slow speed 
aebait dee 
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ate fishing parade thes€ days. Speckled 
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stars, although bass and bream are steady 
performers. Live minnows are the usual bait 
for specks while the bass are going for arti- 
ficial lures. Late evenings are the top fishing 
times. 
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holding the three large bass caught by H. R. 
Walker at Rogers’ Camp, Leesburg. 


State Big Wigs Speak 
At Round Lake Affair 


Over a ton of fish was consumed by more 
than 3000 people and state dignitaries who 
helped the Lake Area Sportsmen’s Club 
celebrate Disabled Veterans Day at Round 
Lake last month. 

Leading the list of prominent Floridians 
present was U. S. Senator Claude Pepper, 
who made the principal address of the day. 
He was introduced by Carl Gray, northwest 
Florida radio commentator and Panama 
City mayor. 

Other guests who made short informal 
talks were D. C. Suggs, district commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, Cole- 
man Newman, State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission director, Arthur Dozier, 
superintendent of the Florida Industrial 
School, and Newman C. Brackin, president 
of the Florida State Senate. 

State senators attending the gigantic fry 
were Olin G. Shivers, C. L. Alford, and 
Leroy Collins. State representatives present 
were Wankard Pooser, Pete Smith, Amos 
Hudson and Joe Mathis. 

J. V. Branning, chairman of the Sports- 
men’s Club fishing committee, estimated a 
minimum of 2,000 pounds of fish were fed 
the multitude of sportsmen enjoying the 
day’s festivities. Fish for the celebration 
were taken from Round Lake, Compass 
Lake, and McCormick’s pond. 

The celebration began with a band con- 
cert by the Panama City High School Band. 
Following the concert DeWitt Thomas, pres- 
ident of the host club, gave the welcoming 
address. 
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Past Hunting Season Featured 
Humor, Weirdness and Tragedy 


The curtain fell on Florida’s hunting season show this month. Some of the 
antics of the players are sure to be retold in the yarn-swapping sessions in 


state hunting circles. 


Take Austin Graham, Lakeland, who shot and killed a quail that never came 





Georgian Bootlegging 
Florida Bream Nabbed 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has nabbed a Georgian boot- 
legging bream out of Florida. 

Leon Woods, of Albany, Georgia, was 
intercepted at a truck checking station at 
White Springs, Fla., January ‘11. The truck 
he was driving was loaded with 650 pounds 
of bream. 

Judge G. A. Buie, Jr., Columbia County 
court, fined Woods $250 and confiscated 
the load valued at $200. 

The game commission had set up a net- 
work of inspection stations on nine of north 
Florida’s highways near the Georgia bor- 
der. Woods was apprehended at the Su- 
wannee River bridge in Columbia County. 

Director Coleman Newman said 20 men 
were used in the operation. They included 
wildlife officers, investigators and_ fisheries 
biologist. He said the truck checking. sta- 
tions would be used from time to time in 
blanket inspections. 

The fish were believed to have come 
from the St. John’s River. 





FISHING THE EASY WAY 

A Florida bass fisherman had a 
tarpon jump into his boat last month. 

Johnny Johnson, fishing guide of 
Panacea, hooked a 45-pound tarpon 
while angling with rod-and-reel in the 
salt water boil of Wakulla County’s 
Otter Creek. The tarpon took the plug, 
dived under a log and pulled it loose. 
Then, not realizing the plug was free, 
it leaped into the air to shake and 
landed in Johnson’s boat. 

The guide intends to mount the 
specimen’s head. 





Annual State Foxhunt 
Meet Held At Orlando 


Florida’s largest field trial, the annual 
State Foxhunt Association’s meet, was held 
last month at Orlando. 

Many of the nation’s top fox hunters en- 
tered their dogs in the meet. Capt. C. D. 
Blount, association president, said nearly 
200 of the 300 dogs competing were from 
Florida and the rest from 14. other states. 

A fox horn blowing contest was also held 
and a state champion selected. 


down Most quail hunters know a_ bob 
white shot in the head will often glide 
straight up. Graham does too. He plugged 
a bird which followed this pattern. But as 
Graham waited for the fall a hawk ap- 
peared out of nowhere, caught the bird at 
the peak of its rise, and made off with it. 

Then Elzie S. Solano of St. Augustine, 
will also have a good story to spin during 
the summer months. Solano’s turkey call 
proved realistic indeed to another 
hunter. 

Solano imitated a turkey so well while 
hiding in a St. Johns County swamp that 
Atwood Carter, member of another hunt- 
ing party, thought he was a turkey and 
shot him at close range with number four 
shot. Solano was so seriously wounded he 
couldn’t be moved for two hours. 

In the hospital his condition improved, 
but medical authorities wouldn’t allow him 
to eat the hospital’s Christmas turkey 
Dinner. 

A big buck deer at Lake City was smarter 
than that. He made a dash through the 
town’s residential area straight into a Co- 
lumbia County game preserve, leaving a 
group of frustrated hunters behind. 

F. W. Doughetry of Tallahassee, found 
that worrying game can get you in trouble. 
Caught rounding up ducks with a motor- 
boat, Dougherty was fined $25 “For wor- 
rying game,” said the judge. 


Moore Haven Schedules 
Bass Day Celebration 


The annual celebration of Cha-lo-Nit-ka, 
bass day in Seminole Indian language, will 
be held at Moore Haven on February 25th 
in honor of Florida’s most famed game fish. 

On the program this year is a National 
Championship Turkey Calling contest, a 
‘gator calling contest, and a state-wide duck 
calling affair. There will also be plug and 
tly casting contests for distance and ac- 
curacy, and both inboard and outboard mo- 
tor boat racing. 

Seminole Indians will be guests of honor 
at the day’s festivities which will feature 
a cracker barbecue with swamp cabbage at 
the table. The program gets underway at 
1 P. M. and all sportsmen throughout Flor- 
ida are invited. 


Send FLORIDA WILDLIFE to a 
friend! 
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FLORIDA BALD EAGLE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Many landowners, when clearing 
their land for market gardens, fre- 
quently leave an “eagle tree” uncut. 
I sometimes wonder if this is wise, 
for the reason that frequently when 
the bird is incubating, men working 
close to the nest for a few days, keep 
the eagle off her eggs, which become 
chilled and do not hatch. I have seen 
this happen frequently. It might be 
better to cut the tree and thus have 
the birds locate again in wooded areas 
which, unfortunately, are becoming 
scarcer each year. 


I know of eight nests that are very 
close to houses. The bald eagle is not 
a Suspicious bird and as building con- 
struction approaches closer and closer 
to its nesting tree, the bird, quite will- 
ing to be friendly, sticks to its nest. 


I find that police, both in Ontario 
and Florida, give splendid coopera- 
tion in the protection of the bald 
eagle. I learned this through being 
arrested three times in one month in 
Florida! People who saw me climbing 
up eagle nesting trees would report 
to police that a man was robbing the 
nest. The chiefs of police on the west 
coast of Florida all know me now anil 
usually assure the worried informer 
that the “Eagle Man” is not doing 
any harm. 


The young eagles start their north- 
ern migration under a great disad- 
vantage. They have become accus- 
tomed to people and are not wary. 
Each year, I regret to say, I receive 
recoveries, particularly from young 
birds that were raised in nests near 
human habitations. The first recovery 
I received came from just north of 
Poughkeepsie, New York. It was from 
a young bird raised in one of the 
Florida nests near a house. 


Recently, recoveries of Florida 
eagles have been reported in northern 
Ontario and one from 200 miles north 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. I believe that 
many young Florida eagles move 
right up into the sub-arctic regions 
for the summer. 


The Florida eagle is decreasing so 
rapidly that during the next 11 years 
I would not care to attempt to band 
another 1,111 eagles, even if I remain 
physically able to do so. Unfortu- 
nately, there will not be enough nests 
in all my old banding territory to even 
approach those figures. 


The daily grass fires in Florida de- 
stroy much timber. On February 14, 
1949, I found an eagle tree badly 
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burned at the base. It was a high tree 
and I wondered if it were wise to 
climb it, but I took the chance. Mr. 
Harry S. Slocum of St. Petersburg 
was with me and he wrote me later 
that the tree fell on April 6, killing 
the young ones. Incidentally, this 
raises the 1949 nesting mortality 
from 65 to 66 nests. I was saddened 
by this report, but glad that I was 
not included. 

The eagle in Florida feeds mainly 
on fish and seems to prefer the cat- 
fish, which is not especially sought by 
anglers. Most fishermen admit that 
the birds are welcome to them. I have 
found as many as 19 catfish brought 
to the young eagles in one nest. 

I have talked to many people who 
raise chickens and other domestic 


BAALEY- 


“You know, everyone asks me about that.” 





fowl, and they all tell me that the 
eagles do not bother their poultry. 
Of course, there may be the exception, 
but I have examined the contents of 
some 800 nests and only twice have 
I found the remains of domestic fowl. 
One year I tethered a live chicken 
below a nest and hid in a blind to try 
and get a photograph of an eagle. | 
am sure that the adult birds saw the 
chicken but they did not bother it. 
I have never found any remains of 
quail in eagle nests. 

If we are to save the Florida bald 
eagle from its present rapid decline, 
we first must set aside forested tracts 
in that state where the birds can con- 
tinue to nest undisturbed. Although 
it is legally protected there, we also 
must see to it that the laws protecting 
it are so rigidly enforced that the 
inexcusable killing of these great 
birds is ended. 
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STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 2) 


WANTS ARCHERY LEGISLATION 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the current 
issue of your magazine. It’s a swell book 
and you have my sincerest compliments. 

Mr. Dan Dolack’s article “Take a Tip 
From Robin Hood” was particularly appeal- 
ing to me since I used to be an archery 
fan. 

My work—and Uncle Sam—has taken me 
out of Florida on two separate occasions 
and I lost my opportunities to participate 
in this swell sport. I have never killed any 
form of game with arrows but I would like 
to very much. Would you please advise me 
if any legislation has been attempted thus 
far that would either set up a specific area 
closed only to bowmen? If none has been 
attempted, just what would be necessary 
to instigate it and what would the chances 
be of securing this legislation. 

C. J. WILLIAMS 
Editor, PENINSULAR LIGHT 
Jacksonville 
(I suggest you archery enthusiasts 
place your proposal before the Game 

& Fresh Water Fish Commission when 

it meets to set the hunting regula- 

tions.—ED. ) 
ONE MISPLACED BEAR HUNTER 
Dear Sir: 

The December issue of your magazine 
contained an error in the bear hunting 
story. Bud Dowling, credited with being 
the bear hunting champion, lives in Baker 
County, not Taylor County. 

He lives in what is known as the Taylor 
community, which doesn’t have a_ post 
office but does have a very nice country 
school. Mr. Dowling killed all his bears 
in Baker and Columbia Counties. He and 
a Mr. Taylor, who lives at Taylor, hunt 
together and the two of them killed close 
to twenty bears last year, possibly more. 

LESTER MIKELL 
Morriston 


ORCHIDS FOR BILL SNYDER 
Dear Sir: 

I am a subscriber to Wildlife and _ like 
it very much. I was especially interested 
this month in the article by Bill Snyder, 
“The Man Who Grows His Own Wild- 
life”. Snyder has a very clever way of 
introducing his subject; then he handles it 
in a very interesting manner, so I wish 
you would compliment him for me. 

A. E. HARBIN 
Daytona Beach 

Send FLORIDA WILDLIFE to a 

friend! 
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Tampa Man Named 
Head of Game Board 
For the Coming Year 


Cecil M. Webb of Tampa was elected 
chairman of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission at its annual re- 
organization meeting January 23. He suc- 
ceeds L. G. Morris, of Monticello. 

At the meeting permanent rules for issu- 
ing commercial fishing permits were set 
up for Lake Okeechobee and the St. Johns 
river. Fishermen in these areas have been 
doing supervised netting on an experimental 
basis for two years. 

Only slight changes were made in es- 
tablishing the permanent rules. Non-game 
fish such as catfish, shad, and herring, may 
be seined on annual permits issued only in 
December and June. 

New hours for fishing are from 3 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. daily which will give more time 
than the daylight hours restrictions of the 
temporary rules. 

Hoop nets will be permitted on the St. 
Johns River for the first time but no other 
areas were included in this ruling. 

Nearly 70,000 acres of land owned by 
the International Paper Company, St. Joe 
Paper Company and several s:naller land- 
holders, was leased by the commission. 
The dollar lease permits the commission, 
the hunting rights for the purpose of re- 
stocking it with game. When the game has 
been replenished, it will be opened as a 
public hunting ground. Located in Calhoun 
and Bay Counties, the commission will 
provide the area with special fire protection. 
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A ten-pound black bass hooked by A. E. 
Jones in Red Beach Lake near DeSoto City 
on a 25-cent cane pole last month. 
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Three-year-old Bobby Teese and W. E. Miller of Lexington, Ky., examine an 834-pound 


bass 


More Arrests Made This Year 
With Fewer Game Wardens 


More arrests were made with fewer wild- 
life officers this year, according to compara- 
tive figures for December of the past three 
years. 

The records show a 51 per cent jump in 
arrest during December 1949 compared to 
December of °48. They also show a 16 per 
cent slash in number of enforcement officers 
in the field. 

Similarly, arrests showed a six per cent 
increase over December of 1947 with a five 
per cent cut in force compared to that 
period. 

Director Coleman Newman attributed the 
fine showing of the current enforcement 
branch to more alert and efficient officers. 


RECORD DEER KILL 


A record 1473 deer were killed during 
this year’s controlled hunt on the vast 
Eglin Field Reservation in West Florida, 


Francis E. Villar district chief wildlife 
officer for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, has announced. 


Nearly 5,000 permits were issued for 
the hunt, Villar said. The kill on the res- 
ervation last season ran about 1200. The 
chief wildlife officer attributed the in- 
crease to the fact that 36 additional sec- 
tions of forest were opened to hunting 
this year, 


taken in Lake County’s Dead River. 


Leaders Change Daily 
In Indian River Fish 
Tourney At Vero Beach 


Interest mounts and leaders change daily 
in the hotly contested Indian River coun- 
ty’s Sportsman’s Fishing Tournament, which 
will end April 12. 

Leaders in the tourney are: Sailfish, 
Chester O. Herle, of Rochester, N. Y., 6-ft. 
7-in. specimen; and a 12-pound dolphin 
by Robert A. Herle also of Rochester; king 
mackerel, Lee Richey, 31. Ibs.; Spanish 
mackerel, Billy Beindorg, 4-Ibs.; and a 3- 
pound bluefish caught by R. S. Swing. 

Other leaders are: speckled trout, Jessie 
Paul, 9 pounds; pompano, Joe Mavon, 4% 
pounds, ladyfish, George Manny, 2 pounds; 
and speckled perch, B. F. Holland, 1 lb. 5 
ounces. Mary Jean Todd and G. P. Grant 
tied at 5 pounds with crevalle jack entries. 

An intermediate tackle prize was award- 
ed Robert E. Lee for his 17 pound 14 ounce 
snook caught while surf-casting at Vero 
Beach. Waldo Walker’s 7 pound 12 ounce 
black bass also won an intermediate tackle 
prize. A 24% pound channel bass caught 
by Hugh Corrigan still leads for the special 
artificial bait prize. 

An albino deer was reported sighted by 
several nimrods on north Florida’s Eglin 
Field Military Reservation at the beginning 
of hunting season. No one got a shot at 
it, though. 
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Ocala Hunt Deer Meat 
Brought $10 A Pound 


Deer meat came at $10 a pound during 
the Ocala deer hunt this year, says Deane 
W. Mather, wildlife biologist and hunt 
director. 

That’s what 3,575 nimrods paid in li- 
censes, hunting equipment, gasoline and in- 
cidentals to get a shot at Mr. Deer. Nearly 
$350,000 was the estimated total amount 
spent. 

Youths bagged 39 deer and the adults 
251. In all, they loaded on truck, fender, 
or car hood, 35,000 pounds of deer. 
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Stuart Catfish Tourney 
Held In “Veep’s” Honor 


When Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
referred to himself as “just an old channel 
cat,” the Stuart Sailfish Club took him at 
his word and organized a catfish tourna- 
ment for the Martin County teen-agers. 

O. C. Smith, president of the Sailfish 
Club, received permission from the =Veep- 
to name the tournament in his honor, after 
he explained that the tournament was to 
provide a “fair deal” to the boys and girls 
under 14 who couldn’t participate in the 
expensive sport of sailfishing. 


State and Federals 
Arrest 213 Duck, 


Dove Law Violators 


State and federal game wardens made 
213 arrests in Florida for violations of the 
migratory bird regulations during the 1949- 
50 season, Coleman Newman, State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission director, 
has announced. The season on waterfowl 
ended Jan. 7, and dove season closed Jan. 
1d. 

Newman said 127 cases were filed in 
state courts and 86 turned over to the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service for disposition in 
federal court. Of the total arrests 139 were 
for illegal taking of ducks. The remainders 
were for violation of dove and marsh hen 
regulations. 

The director said the most prevelant 
single offense, 42 instances throughout the 
state, was shooting waterfowl from motor- 
boats. Other freqtent violations were shoot- 
ing after the legal hunting hours, and hunt- 
ing dove on closed days. 

Leon County with 40 arrests led the state 
in number of violations. Putnam was next 


with 21 and Duval third with 18. 


Fourteen-pound Bass 
Takes First Prize In 


Hillsborough Contest 


A 14-pound, 2 ounce bass caught by 
Paul Surrency, of Plant City, took first prize 
in the Hillsborough Fish and Game Club 
fishing contest last month. 

Surrency’s fish was caught on the With- 
lacoochee River on a black and White 
Eger Dillinger. Other winners in the men’s 
division were A. V. Yancey, second, 12 
pounds, eight ounces; R. L. Mehaffey, third, 
12 pounds; Eugene Turner, fourth, 10 
pounds, eight ounces; Jim Branch, fifth, 
10 pounds. 

In the women’s division, Mrs. D. R. 
Eatmon took top honors with a bass weigh- 
ing 11 pounds, nine ounces. Mrs. J. J. 
Edenfield took second place with a seven 
and a half pounder, and Mrs. Jim Branch 
rame in third with a seven pound, two 
ouncer. 

The juniors were led by a slip of a girl, 
Betty Joan Cumbie, who caught a 11 pound, 
13 ounce bass. Second was Marvin Prevatt 
with a nine and a half pounder and Bobby 
Varn’s two and a half pounder brought him 
in third. 

Odd catches recorded in the contest in- 
cluded a 16 and a half pound catfish, a 
one pound 15 ounce speckled perch, and 
a one pound four ounce shellcracker. 
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(NOTE: THIS MAP SHOWS ONLY THE LOCATION 

OF BREEDING GROUNDS CONTROLLED BY THE STATE 

GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION, NOT 

THOSE UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF OTHER STATE 
AND FEDERAL AGENCIES.) 
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